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Diplomat With A££rcssive Style 

George McMurtrie Godley 



By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

3cMU to Th» s t * Y'rk Ttmn 

VIENTIANE. Laos. Thurs- 
day. July 12 — G. McMurtrie 
Godley, whose nomination as 
an Assistant Secretary of 
State has been rejected by 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, is variously re- 
garded by those who knew 
him in Laos either as a 
paternalistic bull in a china 
shop or as an old- 
Mati fashioned and ef- 

ln th. fective bulwark 

e against Commu- 

■ News nisni. Ambassa- 

dor Godley, who 
ended his four-year {our in 
Laos in April, is remembered 
by Government officials, fel- 
low ambassadors and news- 
men as a diplomat whose 
style at times seemed more 
in keeping with the belliger- 
ent. tone of tlie Theodore 
Roosevelt Administration than 
with the modern era of 
cramped caution imposed by 
confrontation between nu- 
clear superpowers. 

The 55-year-old career di- 
plomat’s admirers consider 
him to he the one American 
more than any other respon- 
sible for having prevented 
the fall of Laos to the Pathet 
Lao and North Vietnamese. 

’t hey also point to the fact 
that he successfully helped 
shield the neutralist but pro- 
American Premier, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, from 
right-wing generals dissatis- 
fied with Laotian Govern- 
ment policy. 

As over-all administrator 
of the more or less clandes- 
tine American war effort in 
Laos, Ambassador Godley 
was responsible for coordi- 
nating air strikes in Laos as 
well as sustaining the fragile 
Laotian economy. He also 
had a key role in directing 
the activities of a mercenary 
army of Laotian tribesmen 
and lhai troops sponsored by 


the American Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

American operations, con- 
ducted by a staff of more 
than a thousand in a country 
of three million or so, are 
widely credited with the 
continued survival of the 
Government in the face of 
what otherwise would have 
been overwhelming North 
Vietnamese pressure. 

The Atmosphere Was Heated 
While Mr. Godley incurred 
the hatred of North Viet- 
namese, Pathet I.ao and 
other Communist diplomats 
posted to Vientiane, he alien- 
ated many Western and non- 
Communi’st Asian ambassa- 
dors too. 

He is particularly remem- 
bered for a diplomatic recep- 
tion at. which he grabbed the 
lapels of the envoy of a large 
country whose relations with 
the United States were par- 
ticularly delicate and loudly 
demanded that he stop di- 
vulging so many diplomatic 
secrets to the press. 

A number of guests were 
embarrassed, and the offend- 
ed diplomat told Mr. Godley: 
"Take your hand off me, Mr. 
Ambassador. I am the repre- 
sentative, like yourself, of a 
sovereign nation.’’ 

Mr. Godley has made no 
secret of his distaste for the 
press, particularly the Amer- 
ican press, and for the United 
Stales Congress. 

Chatting with fellow en- 
voys he referred to a sched- 
uled meeting with newsmen 
and reportedly remarked: 
"Tomorrow I'll' have to see 
those little bastards of the 
pic.ss. They’re as bad as 
those bastards on flic Hill" 
Western and other diplo- 
mats have sometimes found 
it risky to communicate their 
feelings about Mr. Godley. A 
senior Western diplomat pri- 
vately confided some of his 
impressions to a newsman, 


who took notes. The notes 
fell into the hands of an 
American intelligence agent, 
according to the diplomat in 
question, and within a few 
days were on the desk of 
Mr. Godley, who angrily con- 
fronted the diplomat with 
them. 

Mr. Godley, who has im- 
pressed people on the whole 
as bluff but friendly, has nev- 
er seemed to mind the sharp 
criticism that such incidents 
engendered even when it 
found its way into print. A 
powerfully built six-footer- 
who likes to be called Mac, 
he has never conveyed an 
impression of timidity or 
embarrassment. 

In an interview, he once 
said with a laugh: "The press 
seems to regard tne as some 
kind of ogre. Well, that’s 
part of the business I’m in.” 

He rarely disclosed infor- 
mation of importance to 
newsmen although he saw 
them fairly often. 

After the Laotian cease- 
fire he told reporters that the 
procedure in case of serious 
Communist violations was 
that the Laotian Government 
would request American air 
strikes and that, the United 
States would decide whether 
to carry them out. Pressed 
as to the American criteria 
for responding to such re- 
quests, he characteristically 
snapped, “That’s my busi- 
ness!” 

The Ambassador was on 
particularly ciose terms with 
Pi inee Souvanna Phouma and 
appeared to be liked by the 
Laotian chief of state, "Kiny 
Savang Vatthana. (All three 
are partial to cigars.) 

The power that Mr. Godley 
exercised in Laos umil hfs 
departure April 23 was not 
new to him. In previous post* 
in;: as Ambassador, he served 
from H.’C-l to J9GG in the 


Congo (now Zaire), during a 
period in which the American 
role was crucial. In 196-t he 
coordinated American mili- 
tary air transport with Bel- 
gian-paid mercenaries in 
suppressing a Chinese-barked 
rebellion against President 
Moise Tshombe. 

In an earlier exercise of 
American power Mr. Godley 
was a State Department siaff 
coordinator who helped plan 
the American landing on the 
beaches of Beirut during a 
threatened Lebanese civil war 
in I95S. 

No stranger to clandestine- 
operations, he began his For- 
eign Service career in 1941 
as vice consul in Marseilles, 
moving a year later to Swit- 
. zeriand, the wartime head- 
quarters of Allen W. Dulles, L 
then with the Office of 
Strategic Services and later 
head of the C.I.A. 

In Laos, Mr. Godley, some- 
thing of a study in contrasts, 

worked long hours but was 
frequently seen in tennis 
whites and enjoyed sump-' 
tuous dinner parties and 
good wine. He equally en- 
joyed his frequent airplane 
and helicopter trips to com- 
bat zones. 

He and his second wife, 
the former Elizabeth Mc- 
Cray, lived with their two 
adopted children in a river- 
front villa here. One of the 
finest in Vientiane, it was 
only a few hundred yards 
from tlu'it of Prince Souvanna 
rhouma, but, unlike the 
Prince's, was equipped with 
a large swimming pool. 

George McMurtrie Godley, 
born in New York on Aug. 

-3, UM7, was educated at 
H- tchkiss. Yale and the Uni- 
vei ; :ty of Chicago. After the 
war years in Switzerland he 
was ;n other European sta- 
tions, in Washington on four 
sis-ignmenis and, in 1951-57, 
in Pi mom Penh, Cambodia. 

One of Mr. Godley’s favor- 
ite themes is that he would 
h.ke (n see the pan between 
th 11 State and Defense De- 
partments narrowed to elim- 
inate misunderstandings be- 
tween military men -ami 
civilians. He saw his role 
both here end in the Cop. o 
fcs primarily military. 

Just before leaving Vien- 
tiane iit' *’. us asked whet i*,e 
consider** : his m.-uor accom- 
pli shine :t in the country. ' if 
the Cue. -e-i'ire holds up, lh*l 
Will he it,” he replied. 
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Watergate Disclosures Raise Questions 



''We were not involved because it seemed 
to me that was a clear violation of what our 
charter was.” 

Richard M, Helm*, Feb. 7, 1973 

" Dick Helms leas most cooperative and 
. helpful ”, 

Tom Charles Huston, July 1S70 

By Laurence Stern 

) Washington Post Stall Writer 

I. In (he vernacular of courtroom mclo- 
v drama, someone was dissembling. 

It was either Richard .11. Helms, the re- 
spected formed director of the Central In- 
. telligencc Agency, or was it Tom Charles 
Huston, the White House architect of the 
controversial 1970 domestic intelligence 
plan. 

’The conflict was rooted in an appear- 
ance by Helms before a closed session of 
' the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last February 7. 

Helms was being questioned by San. 
Clifford P. Case (R-X.J.). It had come to 
his attention, said Case, that in 19G3 or 
1970 the White House asked that all the 
national intelligence agencies pool resources 
to learn all they .could about the anti-war 
movement. 

“Do you know anything,” he asked Helms, 
“about any activity oil the part of the CIA 
in that connection? Was it asked to be 
.involved? 1 " 

Replied Helms: “f don’t recall whether 
we were asked but we were not involved 
because -it seemed to me that w as a deal- 
violation of what our charter was.” 

“What would you do in a case like that? 
Suppose you wore?” Case persisted. 

“1 would simply go to explain to the 
President this didn’t seem to be advisable,” 
said Helms. 

“That would end it?” 

“Well 1 think so, normally,” Helms con- 
cluded. * 

Case’s prescient question was pn.-cd near- 
ly four months before the public leak of 
Huston's memoranda describing for the first 
time the intensive domestic surveillance 
program approved and Ihcn, 
allegedly, rescinded by Presi- 
dent Nixon five days later. 

The lluston papers impli- 
cated Helms and his agency 
in the 1970 intelligence plan 
so directly that the word 
.perjury was being uttered in 
Senate offices by those who 
were privy to (he secret tes- 
timonv given by Helms in 
February. 

One of Huston’s tup secret 
memoranda, addressed to 
former president ini chief of 
staff H. K. (Bob) H.ddr man, 
reported: "I went into this 
exercise fearful that Ol A 
would refuse to cooperate. 

In fact, Die!;_ Helms was 


. top CIA officials joined in 
meetings with othcnjntelli- 
gence agencies to draft the 
■ 1970 intelligence report. 

By the time the Huston 
.’ documents surfaced and the 
contradiction became appar- 
ent, Helms had returned to 
his 'ambassadorial post in 
Iran, lie was never publicly 
confronted on the conflict 
between his own testimony 
that "wo were not involved” 
and Huston’s assertion that 
“Dick Helms was most coop- 
erative and helpful." 

Yet here was compelling 
new evidence that the CIA 
had been involved in domes- 
tic security matters which, 
by Helms’ own admission, 
violated the agency’s con- 
gressional charter. The 1947 
National Security Act estab- 
lishing the CIA decreed that 
it “shall have no police, sub- 
. poena, law enforcement 
>. powers, or internal security 
. functions." 

Incidents such as these 
breed a sense of frustration, 

- if not political impotence, 
among those on Capitol Ifill 
who have sought to place in 
the hands of Congress the 
countervailing power of 
oversight on CJA opera- 
tions. 

“The Old Boy business is 
.so depressing,” complained 
one senior Senate staff spe- 
cialist in CTA matters. "The 
Helms performance was a 
love-in when they should 
have been blowing him out 
of the water.” 

Time and time again sinefl 
its inception 7f> years ago, 
the CIA. has been caught 
with iis cloak and dagger 
showing in the wrong places 
at the wrong time. 

Six years ago the agency 
was rocked by its la..-: map.: - 
intelligence scandal — the 
disclosure that it had been 
secretly funding and .infil- 
trating student associations, • 
universities., l.-hor unions, 
church groups and diverse 
other private organizations. 

Tens, perhaps hundreds of 
mii'ions of -doll n r; in public • 
funds wm e distributed v. ith- 
om public account in:: to in- 
fluence the views and activi- 
ties of .supposedly independ- 
ent organizations In [lip 


■trough a network of tax-ex- 
empt foundations operated, 
in many eases, by an influ- 
ential elite of bankers, law- 
yers and industralists who 
■provided a massive and re- 
spectable cover. 

If ever there were 
grounds for a wholesale con- 
gressional review of the 
CIA’s role in the public and 
private business of the coun- 
try, the 1967 episode would 
seem to have provided the 
occasion. 

“I’m not at all happy 
about what the CIA has 
. been doing,” said then Vice 
President Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, '“and I’m sure that 
out. of this very singularly 
disagreeable situation will 
come a reformation of that 
agency.” 

But nothing changed basi- 
cally. 

President Johnson ap- 
pointed a study commission, 
headed by then Under Sec- 
retary of State Nicholas 
DeB. Katzenbneh, which re- 
ported back speedily that 
the CIA had hocn following 
the orders of the National 
Security Council in carrying 
out the covert financing 
scheme. 

The Kalzenbach panel 
called for a modest reform. 
It proposed a prohibition on 
CIA funding to educational, 
philanthropic and cultural 
organizations such as the 
ones the agency had been 
secretly funding. But it also 
suggested a loophole under 
which such grants could be 
made to serve “overriding 
national security interests.” 
Helms was one of the three 
panel members. 

Less than a year after the 
secret funding scandal 
broke, a group of Old Boys 
met in January, 1963 under 
the auspices of the presti- 
gious Council oil IYirei::n 
Relations to take stock of 
the agency's somewhat bat- 
tered public position. The 
elite panel included th - late 

CIA director Allen Dulles, 
international financier C. 
Douglas Dillon and two for- 
mer heads of the aconcy’s 
Plans (faniiliai ly known as 
“dirty tricks") Division. 

While t he pul 
promised reioris 
snl'oeurrds on 


Oil 
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Huston also renm-ied lli.-d 'J he money was circulated 


IT’ tone 

ti hi.'T 
CIA m.-i-ra- 
of tin off. 
t lie-record di.-iru: -.jon c: the 
STATINTL councils New York o! fires 
was altogether different. 


lions, the foe; 


